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REMARKS ON RADOSAVLJEVICH'S CRITICAL CONTRI- 
BUTION TO "SCHOOL ANTHROPOLOGY" 1 

By MAURICE FISHBERG 

WHEN I read that "Critical Contribution to School Anthro- 
pology" in the July-September number of the American 
Anthropologist I recalled that delightful little French 
comedy La Poudre aux Yeux by Labiche. Dr Malingear, and espe- 
cially his wife Blanche, discovered, even before our own P. T. Barnum, 
that people like to be humbugged : all you have to do is to throw dust 
into their eyes and they will believe that you are great, accomplished, 
rich in worldly goods or in knowledge and attainments. The critic 
of Professor Boas' work, judging by the extravagant way he uses the 
pages of the Anthropologist and refers to authorities and recklessly 
quotes them, appears to me to be a contemporary disciple of Dr 
Malingear. He is satisfied, apparently, that the average reader will 
be impressed with his immense erudition if he will but note the 
large number of authorities quoted, whether relevant to the subject 
under discussion or not, so long as the quotations can serve the 
purpose of poudre aux yeux. If this criticism had appeared in an 
irresponsible sheet it could under no circumstances be taken 
seriously by any one interested in the problems concerning the 
structure of man, or the problem of heredity versus environment 
as presented by human traits. At most it could contribute to the 
gaiety of nations. But considering that it has somehow found 
its way into the American Anthropologist, the organ of those who 
devote their energies to the study of races and racial traits, it 
may be taken by some as a real demolition of Professor Boas' pains- 
taking work dealing with 'the effects of the American environment 
on the physical development of immigrants. Accordingly, I believe 

1 In connection with this paper the reader should consult the article by Dr 
Robert Lowie, " Dr Radosavljevich's ' Critique ' of Professor Boas," in Science for 
April s, 1912. — Editor. 
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that it is imperative that the lack of fairness of this critic should be 
pointed out in the pages of the journal in which his criticism ap- 
peared. Doubting whether Professor Boas, who is at present away 
from this country, will deem it wise to take notice of this criticism, 
I thought it advisable to take the matter up and thus prevent its 
passing into history unanswered. In doing this I shall simply con- 
fine my remarks to the question whether the critic is honest and fair 
to Professor Boas, and for obvious reasons will leave the theoretical 
aspects out of consideration. 

While reading the article we are at once struck with the fact 
that the writer had no honesty of purpose, had no intention to be 
fair with Professor Boas. To begin with, the complete work has 
not even yet appeared, as I am writing these remarks. A fair critic 
would undoubtedly have waited until the complete work had made 
its appearance before attempting to analyze its results, irrespective 
of whether he agrees with Boas or not. But Radosavljevich has 
gone a step farther: There have appeared two preliminary reports; 
the second one, issued about a year ago, is more complete and con- 
tains data which are not available in the first report. Radosavlje- 
vich has not even taken the trouble to notice the second report, and 
the result is a painful exhibition of unfairness. Thus he rebukes 
Boas for not stating the exact number of individuals measured (p. 
421), while a glance at the second report would have given him the 
information he craves. To my mind it is gratuitous to say that 
Boas has drawn hasty conclusions from comparatively few measure- 
ments, and even to hint at fraud by saying "We are told that the 
measurements include about 30,000 individuals, but in the report 
are given only," etc. Had he consulted the second report, which 
was available before his criticism was printed, he would have found 
details of all the individuals referred to, and also data about races 
other than Italians and Hebrews, such as Bohemians, Poles, Slovaks, 
and Hungarians. 

It is dishonest to state that thousands of individuals are not 
sufficient to report on, and to attack the conclusions reached by 
Boas, asserting that other observers have not arrived at such con- 
clusions while making observations of 100 or 500 individuals, as 
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Radosavljevich does. Thus he lines up Hoesch-Ernst's 350, 
Reuter's 373, Landsberger's 104 children measured against Boas' 
30,000! 

With the proclivities of the average writer of a dissertation for 
a degree, Radosavljevich is not satisfied with discussing the problem 
before him: he talks a great deal about everything, but little of the 
subject investigated by Boas. He occupies eleven pages of valuable 
space with a discussion of "mechanical-functional," "heredi- 
tary," and "geographical-local" theories of head-form: terms which 
we have not met in anthropological literature. We search further 
with a view of discovering what he means by these high-sound- 
ing words, and find that the "mechanical-functional theory" of 
Radosavljevich implies that "the shape of the head may be caused 
by the mechanical influences during postnatal life," and we are none 
the wiser. To substantiate this theory he quotes Darwin to the 
effect that habitual spasm of the muscles, and a cicatrix from a 
severe burn, may modify the facial bones; that shoemakers in pur- 
suing their vocation may acquire prominent foreheads. But when 
we recall that comparatively few persons in this world are shoe- 
makers and that fewer still have habitual spasms of the muscles, or 
cicatrices, we wonder what this has to do with the head-shape of 
the bulk of the population. Moreover, supposing that many had 
cicatrices and spasms, and worked as cobblers, and that even the 
vaults of their crania (not alone their faces and foreheads) became 
deformed, would these deformities be transmitted to their offspring? 
Students of physical anthropology know of better examples of 
artificial deformation of the skull, but they do not know that these 
deformities are transmitted by heredity. I am also at a loss to 
discover the relevancy of the fact that "about fifty years ago, a 
German anthropologist, Welcker, found that short men more fre- 
quently have rounded heads and tall men elongated heads," with 
regard to a "mechanical-functional theory." I have looked over 
Nystrom's paper quoted by Radosavljevich to the effect that the 
shape of the head may change under the "mechanical-functional" 
influence of diet, but could find nothing of the kind. Similarly 
the long quotations from Holden's Osteology are irrelevant, as are 
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the references to Cuvier, Gorke, Papillault, Haeckel, and Osburn. 
The claim that "the mechanismus [sic] of birth" has a relation to 
the shape of the head is discussed quite fully by Professor Boas in 
the very paper criticized, and it is altogether gratuitous to speak of 
it, even when a critic is doing his best to display erudition. 

We also have a discussion of the "first, second and third heredi- 
tary theories" of head-form occupying three and a half pages. 
At the outset we are impressed with the array of well-known 
authorities in craniology, such as Mobius, G. Stanley Hall, Zupan- 
chich, and others equally known for their researches in craniol- 
ogy and archeology. The following interesting item of information 
is imparted to us: "The history of man in England does not begin 
5,000 years ago with an invasion of Celt or of Saxon, but at a period 
of which 5,000 years is but a small fraction. This theory has re- 
cently been advanced also by a Slovenian anthropologist, Zupan- 
chich, in his lecture given at the University of Belgrade." As to 
what all this has to do with the problem whether the head-form of 
the immigrants in New York undergoes changes, we are not enlight- 
ened. But it serves as dust to be thrown into the eyes of those 
who may think that there is some redeeming feature in Boas' work. 

It is difficult to follow the vast array of names quoted without 
gasping for breath . But when Radosavljevich speaks of a " national 
form of the head," on pp. 400 and 401, we are actually bewildered. 
And when he confides to us that " the average cephalic index of 72.5 
is the national type of the head of Englishmen," as well as of the 
Irish, we have enough for the time being, and we recall the work of 
the late Dr Beddoe, and the Anthropometric Committee, which has 
escaped the attention of Radosavljevich, who considers his authority 
for the anthropology of England one Zupanchich who last year 
delivered a lecture at Belgrade. 

Radosvaljevich is not yet prepared to attack the subject under 
discussion — Boas' work — but takes up nearly three more pages with 
a discussion of "the geographical-local theory" of head-form, which 
he frankly tells us "is not unlike the preceding." "It claims that 
the shape of the head is distributed more according to geographical 
localities than to nationalities." Those acquainted with Deniker's 
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excellent maps will be amazed to hear that Deniker attributes the 
shape of the head of different races to the "geographical-local 
theory" of Radosavljevich. As an example of the geographical- 
local influences on the head-form, we are offered the following: 
"Beddoe in studying 200 boys found that those belonging to the 
navy have larger heads than those of the reformatory and industrial 
schools." After having this evidence it would surely be worse 
than heresy to doubt that "geographical-local theory." 

It may be hoped that Radosavljevich 's paper does not reach Otto 
Ammon, because if he reads the resume of his theory given on page 
403 he will find good cause for resentment. The critic does not 
omit to mention even that great "authority" in physical anthro- 
pology, Edmond Demolins, and his notorious book, A quoi la SupS- 
HoritS des Anglo-Saxons, which has immense geographical-local 
bearings. Finally, to fortify that geographical-local theory we are 
treated to the following quotation from Topinard's smaller book: 

The cephalic index varies in the human races from 71.4 in Green- 
landers to 85.63 in Lapps, in the average of the series; and from 62.62 
in a New Caledonian to 92.77 in Slav (Wend) in particular instances. 
The difference is greater if we include the distorted skulls. A scapho- 
cephaly in the Laboratory of Anthropology has an index of 56.33 and a 
Peruvian skull of an Inca, one of 103. 

All this is, of course, quite an interesting bit of information, but 
what a scaphocephalus has to do with the "geographical -local 
theory" of head-form, or with Boas' work among the immigrants 
in New York City, we are at a loss to discover. 

With the support of such great anthropological authorities as 
Zupanchich, Demolins, Mobius, etc., Radosavljevich is now ready 
to pick up courage to say that it "is not his intention to criticize 
these more or less different theories." All he wants to know about 
Boas is, " Did he grasp the difficulties of their (?) theories in shaping 
his own theory? Is his [Boas'] investigation a progress or regress 
in experimental physical anthropology in general and school anthro- 
pology in particular?" This is what troubles him after he has 
covered twelve pages and scattered more dust in the eyes of the 
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readers of the American Anthropologist than has ever before been 
attempted. 

But he does actually discuss Boas' investigations, and I regret 
to say that he does it with less fairness than he displays when speak- 
ing of that memorable lecture delivered last year by Zupanchich at 
Belgrade. As any one who carefully reads Boas' preliminary re- 
ports can readily see, he advances no theories. He merely reports 
findings. To call his facts and figures theories, as his critic does, is 
unfair, to say the least. Moreover, there is not much new in the 
theoretical aspects of Boas' work. Many anthropologists have 
previously asserted that the head-form is subject to the influences 
of environment. That stature is influenced by social, economic, 
and geographical conditions is an old and well-known fact, and Boas 
has again confirmed it in a striking manner. Little, if any, evidence 
has heretofore been brought forward in support of the suggestion 
that the form of the cranium is not exclusively an ethnic trait, de- 
pending only on heredity and uninfluenced by external conditions, 
such as climate and social and economic conditions. Boas was 
fortunate in having at his disposal a considerable number of indi- 
viduals belonging to diverse ethnic stocks, who had recently emi- 
grated from the countries in which they and their forbears had lived 
for centuries, and settled in a new environment. From the measure- 
ments taken under his direction it appears that the descendants of 
the immigrants show some change in somatic traits, and Boas 
merely reports in detail on these changes. He deals in his report, 
as I have said, with findings, with facts, and not with theories, and 
especially not with ultimate causes. The fact that in the natural 
sciences, as John Stuart Mill says, a cause is in itself a phenomenon 
without reference to ultimate causes of anything, is not Boas' fault, 
to be sure. Under the circumstances it is unfair to throw dust 
into the eyes, to quote all sorts and conditions of authorities, includ- 
ing Demolins and last year's lecturer, Zupanchich, with a view of 
ascribing to Boas theories which he never advanced in the publica- 
tion under consideration. 

It is also unfair to attack the staff of men who have done the 
work under Dr Boas' direction and to refer to them as "scholarly 
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looking " and " anthropometrical amateurs " (it is curious in this con- 
nection to mention that a careful search of anthropological literature 
for the last twenty years seems to indicate that this is Radosavlje- 
vich's maiden effort in this field), and even to look askance at the 
problem whether the fact that there were thirteen assistants may 
have had a disastrous effect. To insinuate that these thirteen men 
were incompetent is the limit of impudence. 

Rebuking Boas for not having done the work by himself, 
Radosavljevich displays a lamentable ignorance of the manner in 
which most of the great anthropometrical investigations have been 
conducted. Any one acquainted with anthropological research, 
and especially measurements of the living, knows that individual 
work is impracticable, often impossible, and really unnecessary, 
particularly if we desire to have observations on a large number of 
individuals. Virchow in Germany, Schimmer in Austria, Korosi in 
Hungary, and others have entrusted the investigations of the color 
of the skin, hair, and eyes of school children in those countries to 
the teachers, who were given explicit directions how to proceed. 
The Anthropometric Committee in England, Livi in Italy, and 
Ammon in Baden, had many workers in the field. Indeed, Boas 
was extremely careful, as is evident from the way he speaks of 
training his assistants, trying to ascertain their personal equation, 
and only after finding that the individual differences were compar- 
able did he allow them to proceed with the work. 

Radosavljevich rebukes Boas for another omission : he neglected 
to measure the height of the skull. Well, I recall that last winter 
Radosavljevich was requested to demonstrate a reliable method of 
obtaining this very measurement, at a meeting of the American 
Ethnological Society, and he had to agree that it was a very un- 
trustworthy procedure — this measurement taken twice on the same 
head gave him a ^difference of no less than fourteen mm. It is for 
just this reason that careful anthropologists do not take this meas- 
urement, especially when they desire to measure a large number of 
persons. Indeed, it has not been taken in any great anthropometric 
investigation. It is usually left for students, who take measure- 
ments of a couple of dozen individuals to report them in their theses 
for the degree of Ph. D. 
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I am at a loss to account for the rebuke the critic administers 
to Boas for disregarding Sergi's method of craniology, unless it is 
again a case of dust in the eyes, because it offered him such a 
splendid opportunity to use big words — as befits a scholar. Just 
think of it — ellipsoides, ovoides, pentagonoides, sphenoides, etc. 
Even tyros in anthropology know that Sergi's method has hardly 
been taken seriously outside of Italy, and there only by a few of his 
pupils. 

It is a pitiful sight to behold our critic struggling with a mass of 
second-hand quotations and references. He quite often loses him- 
self in a maze of contradictions, occasionally undoing at the end of 
a paragraph all he has said at its beginning. Thus on page 427 he 
takes issue with Boas because he says that the human head becomes 
slightly longer with increasing age. Apparently with a view of 
making it appear that this is Boas' first literary and scientific 
effort, Radosavljevich demands sharply why Boas does not mention 
the discoverer of that fact, and proceeds forthwith to quote authori- 
ties to the contrary, with the following results: Weissenberg found 
that the cephalic index in the newborn infant is 86.4, then it keeps 
on decreasing gradually till it drops to 82.4 in the adult; Lucae 
found a slight decrease in the cephalic index with advancing age ; Gray 
in his Aberdeen Report remarks that "the cephalic index was less 
in the older than in the younger girls." It is here evident that in 
his eagerness to display erudition, he quotes against his own case, 
so long as it gives him an opportunity to mention "authorities." 

The unscrupulousness of the critic is evident on almost every 
page of his paper: In one place he points out that in anthropometric 
statistics mere averages can not give satisfactory results — " It is a 
method which has been condemned both in America and in Europe " 
(p. 408), knowing well that Boas has not relied on mere averages, 
but has given in detail the seriations of each series, the standard 
deviation, etc. Further on in his article he changes front and con- 
demns statistics altogether, by saying: "Some biometricians and 
experimental psychologists make a fetish of figures. Mathematical 
calculations in anthropometry and experimental psychology, as also 
in experimental pedagogy, are of fictitious value." But his un- 
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scrupulousness reaches its limit when he quotes the introductory 
remarks by Senator Dillingham and attributes them to Professor 
Boas. On page 5 of the Report which Radosavljevich criticizes, 
the Immigration Commission says: 

One of the best experts on this question, Prof. Franz Boas, of Columbia 
University, was invited to direct the investigation and was put in general 
charge. A small appropriation was made to test the question and see 
if the promise of results was sufficient to warrant the continuance of the 
investigation. Almost immediately it became evident that there might 
be much value in such a study, and the work has therefore been continued, 
although as yet only on a small scale. 

Bearing in mind that these words were stated by the chairman 
of the Immigration Commission, Senator Dillingham, we can 
appreciate the honesty of Boas' critic when we read the following 
attributed to Boas: 

A small appropriation was made to test the question and see if the 
promise of results . . . 

and basing his opinion on these words, Radosavljevich arrives at 
the conclusion that "he [Boas] began and finished the investigation 
in which he was put in general charge without requisite scientific 
exactness and care." 

It is pathetic to behold this novice in anthropology occupying 
nearly two pages of the American Anthropologist telling Boas the 
exact meaning of the term "cephalic index," enumerating many 
of the synonyms, and defining it as "a ratio between the width (or 
breadth) of head and the length of the head." He even deems it 
advisable to give a long, and then a short,, formula for the calcula- 
tion of this index. That he tells in detail, as befits a teacher, what 
is meant by the terms dolichocephaly, brachycephaly, etc., goes 
without saying. His confusion as to what constitutes a long and 
what constitutes a short head is actually pitiful as any one who 
can muster the patience to read page 408 of his paper can see. 

He stops at nothing in his attempts to discredit Boas' work. 
On page 405 of his review he says: 
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On page 32 of his report he [Boas] says that no evidence has been 
collected which would show an actual change in type due to the direct 
influence of environment, because the type of immigrants changes from 
year to year, owing to a selection which is dependent upon the economic 
conditions of our country, 'far reaching' changes in 'type' which 'can 
not be ascribed to selection or mixture.' 

When we turn to page 32 of the report we do not find anything of 
the kind stated by Dr Boas. I shall reproduce the three paragraphs 
of that page in order to show the unfairness of the critic : 

According to our knowledge of anthropological conditions in the whole 
world, the form of the body seems to be the most stable characteristic 
of any given race or type. Indications have been found, however, 
showing that under more favorable environment the physical develop- 
ment of a race may improve. This was shown by Gould and Baxter 
in their investigations of the physical characteristics of the soldiers en- 
listing during the war of the rebellion, by H. P. Bowditch in his investi- 
gations of the development of Boston school children, and by similar 
investigations carried on at later times in America as well as abroad. 
No evidence, however, has been collected which would show an actual 
change in type due to the influence of the environment. Where changes 
of this kind seem to occur — as, for instance, in a comparison of the types 
of city population and country population in southern Germany and 
in Italy — the inclination of observers has been rather to attribute the 
difference either <to the selective elimination of the weaker type or to the 
immigration of different types. 

From a practical point of view it seemed all important to know 
whether American environment had a favorable or unfavorable effect 
upon the descendants of immigrants. 

The investigation has shown much more than was anticipated. There 
are not only decided changes in the rate of development of immigrants 
but there is also a far reaching change in the type — a change which can 
not be ascribed to selection or mixture, but which can only be explained 
as due directly to the influence of environment. This conclusion has been 
tested, and in many different ways, and seems to be amply proved. . . . 

Comment is unnecessary for those who read both these quota- 
tions. The misrepresentation is flagrant. And we are not sur- 
prised at Radosavljevich's proclivity to ascribe to Boas statements 
which he never made, and hold him responsible for statements made 
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by Senator Dillingham, as well as for extravagant statements 
published in a New York magazine. 

Radosavljevich's sophistry reaches a degree that is nauseating 
when he arrives at conclusions, and gives a "general summary" 
of his results. It is the height of impudence to occupy more than 
forty pages of a journal, talking all sorts of nonsense, making 
statements of commonplace matters, authoritatively warning one 
who has spent his best years in the study of the racial traits of man, 
as well as the growth of the human body, about the precautions 
necessary in these studies; nay, even telling him what the cephalic 
index is, how it is obtained, giving him the formula for its calcula- 
tion, and then conclude that "his method of collecting scientific 
data is uncritical" (whatever this may imply) and that "he lacked 
the requisite scientific exactness and care"! The whole matter 
would be ridiculous, if so many people did not read only the 
"general summary" of a paper and rely on the fact that because 
it has been published in a responsible periodical there is sufficient 
guaranty that the writer has given ample proof for his conclusions 
in the text of the paper. 
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New York City 



